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ABSTRACT 

Mentoring is defined as the process of developing 
people in organizations. Successful mentoring occurs when top-level 
executives teach selected junior persons the rules of the game; 
provide opportunities for chem to demonstrate their skill; challenge 
them; give them critical performance feedback; and sponsor them into 
higher level positions. This book, which grew out of a field-based 
research project (Project Mentor) funded by the Women's Educational 
Equity Act, was written to guide executives assuming the mentor role. 
The project explored the nature of mentoring from the mentor's 
perspective. Corporation heads, university presidents, and 
top-ranking regional government administrators recognized for their 
ability to identify and promote talent were assembled to discuss the 
mentoring process and its role in career advancement. One-on-one 
interviews, formal reports, and anecdotal records helped executives 
examine and describe their mentoring techniques. Proteges' also 
shared their insights. Each chapter of the book isolates an important 
aspect of mentoring. Chapter 1 examines mentoring benefits for both 
organization and mentor. Chapters 2 through 4 tackle the issiues of 
selecting proteges, beginning and ending the relationship, 
structuring a workable mentor ship, and mentoring women and 
minorities. Chapter 6 explains myths, issues and strategies involved 
in establishing an organizational mentorship program. (MLH) 
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PREFACE 



Increasingly, mentoring is recognized as a way of making wiser 
choicesaboutthefulureleadersof an organization. Early identirication 
of talented individuals with the potential to advance allows lop-level 
executives to fully assess the individuals. In addition, junior-level 
executives acquire the experiences and training necessary to develop 
their talents. As positions become available, candidates aie already 
piepaied to^stqhin** with theknowledgeand experience dieofganizati^ 

needs. 

Mentoring, as we use it in this book, is about the process of 
developing people in organizations. Successful mentoring occurs 
when top-level executives teach selected junior persons ""the rules of 
the game**; provide opportunities for them to demonstrate their skill; 
challenge them ; give them critical perTonnance feedback; and if ready, 
sponsor them into higher level positio>is. 

Despite the popularity of the trpic and the large number of 
professional articles devoted to mentoring, there is little to guide 
executives as they assume the role of mentor. This book fills the g^) 
by examiningevery aspect of the mentoring relationshipandbyclearly 
identifying the issues mentors face. More importantly, it provides 
specific strategies for managingtheprocesseffectively. This book is, 
in the truest sense, a manual on mentoring for mentors. 

This manual is specifically designed for top-level executives who 
recognize thepotential of mentoring for theirorganizations. Fbr these 
senior-level persons, the book clarifies the mentoring process and 
provides them with guidelines for helping others in the organization to 
mentor. 

HOW THE BOOK EVOLVED: 
PROJECT MENTOR 

This book grew out of a fiekl-based research project funded by the 
Women's Educational Equity Act, U.S. Depvtment of Education. 



vili fnfact 

Project Mentor sought to identify the nature of mentoring from the 
perspective of mentors— to assess their needs, determine the problems 
they face, examine the role mentoring plays in their oiganizations, and 
identify factors that would explain why women and minorities have not 
been mentored to the same extent as others. 

Heads of corporations, presidents of imiversities, and top-ianking 
administratorsof regional governmental agencies, recognized for their 
ability to identify and promote talent, were assemMed lo diactm the 
processofmentoringandtheroleitplaysincareeradvancement The 
execuUves idenUfied the problems they had seen emerge in mentoring 
relationship$,especially among other junior or senior executives in the 
organization. TheseproblemsmostoftesarelatedtowAoifodbandAow 
to do it. Two problems identifled throughout the discussions were the 
absence of any guidelines for mentoring and the lack of tttention ^ven 
to mentoring from the perspective of the mentor. Indeed, these execu- 
Uves were acutely aware of the lack of any specifics to guide them . The 
need for guidelines was underscored as they selected prot^g6s in their 
organizations to mentor. 

During the mentoring experiences, one-on-one interviews, formal 
reports, and anecdotal records helped the executives consciously ex- 
amine and describe to us the techniques they were using in mentoring 
theirproi<g6s,howtheywercmentoring,andwhy. Similarly, prot«g6s 
shared their insights into the imcess through one-on-one interviews, 
written reports, and a closing meeting that brought mentcm, prot^g^s, 
and project staff together to discuss the entire Project Mentor experi- 
ence. 

This book grew out of the discussions and shared experiences of 
the mentors and the reflections and perspectives of the prot^gds. It is 
the first book that deals with mentoring from the ment(v*s point of 
view. As such, it comprehensively tackles questions about the men- 
toring process from beginning to end and focuses on those issues and 
concerns ':onnected with mentoring that have imviously been ne- 
glected. The book is intended to help the mentor secure tVi benefiu of 
mentoring while eliminating the uncertainties and avoiding die pit- 



HOW THE BOOK IS ORGANIZED 

Each chapter of this book isolates an important aspect of mentoring. 
Chapter 1 examines the benefits ofmentoring for both the organization 
and the mentor. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5 tackle the issues of selecting 
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prot£g£s, beginning and ending the relationship, strjcturing a men- 
toring relationship that works, and mentoring women and minorities. 
Chapter 6 explains what it takes to make mentoring really work in the 
organization. 

In writing Ejiscmive Mentoring, we have tried to deal directly and 
succinctly with the myths and issues of each topic, and to propose 
straightforward, practical strategies for avoiding and overcoming the 
myths and issues found when top-level executives mentor. Where we 
have strayed from the format of myths, issues, and strategies, it is 
because it does not apply. 

The book focuses on strategies— what you can and should do to 
mentor effectively. However, it makes no pretense of telling every- 
thing there is to know about mentoring. We have attempted to write in 
plain English and to make our ideas clear. We hope we have succeeded. 

The book is dedicated to the mentors and prot£g6s who openly 
shared their thoughts and perspectives, and willingly revealed their 
experiences and those of others. It is this group of people who raised 
the myths, identified the problems, verified the strategies we posited, 
and tossed out the ones that just didn't woric. To them we owe an 
enduring debt of gratitude. We hope you will help us repay this debt 
by sharing with us those experiences and strategies that work for you. 
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Chapter 1 



WHY MENTOR? 



Mentoring is currently accepted a« an extremely effective means of 
i(k)tifying and promoting talent in all iypes of organizations. Mentoring 
builds employee morale, ensures a pool of talent **ftady to step into 
positions** as needed, establishes a culture of success and productivity, 
makes the organization attractive as a potential employer, and guarantees 
organizational renewal. Attbesametimcmentoriogisatime-consuming, 
energy-intensive activity. Because your time and tbe time of others in 
the organization is valuable, it is importtnt to ask: Why mentor? What's 
in it for you? What's in it for your organization? There are definite 
benefits thai accrue to both you and your organization, benefits that 
make it worth the time and energy you have to invest 

WHAT'S IN IT FOR THE ORGANIZATION: 
PERPETUATION AND RENEWAL 

The ultimate goal of every organization is cjisuring its perpetuation and 
continued growth. Mentoring provides a vehicle through which an 
organization can develop one of its most important resources— human 
potential. When that potential is fully utilized, it contributes significandy 
to organizational longevity and growth. In the process, there are 
tangible benefits to the organization. 

Benefit 1: Mentoring builds a positive organizational climate. 

Part of building a positive organizational climate involves making 
people in the organization aware of its traditions and culture. They 
umkrstand where die organization is going, where it came from, and 
how they and their talents contribute to its continuation. 

Building organizational '"esprit" is ptrt of that cUinate. 
Organizational esprit is the feeling that die organization cares about its 
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employees, cares about assisting them to realize their potential, and has 
a sMdce in them and their future. Mentoring provides a structure 
through which organizations openly signal to their employees their 
commiunent to promoting potential and their conviction that 
organizational perpetuation and renewal is tied to employee talent 
cultivation. 

BencTitl: Mcntoringprovidesamec*aBismrorrewardiBgmia|cri. 

Managers play a key role in building a positive organizational tradition 
by consciously promoting talent within their areas of reqxmsibility. By 
identifying employeepotential, they demonstrate theirunderstandingof 
the role of good supervision— the enhancement of human potential. 
They also project a managerial style that faciliutes organizational 
growth by facilitating people growth. They demonstrate their 
understanding of how the cultivation of people ultimately relates to the 
perpetuation of the organization. 

In turn, nnanagers can be rewarded for their foresightin performance 
evaluations in which they are recognized as individuals who know how 
to provide the experiences that will best develop their staff. Mentoring 
becomes a sanctioned supervision strategy for those who choose to 
engage in it, and you have a way to reward behavior that supports your 
vision. 

Benefit 3: Mentoring builds a pool of ready talent. 

It is far more efflcient and effective to promote persons whose talents 
have been recognized and tested rather than those whose performance 
is uncertain. And, while nothing is ever certain, you are much less likely 
to make an unwise choice when choosing among people whose skills 
and abilities have been tested and proven. 

Mentoring provides one vehicle for recognizing and testing the 
talent within the organization and affords a tow-risk opportunity to 
search out persons beyond the traditional pool. 

In addition, there is a good deal to suggest that within most organi- 
zations there is a wealth of untapped, underutilized ulent Such talent 
may have been overiooked because the people who possess it do not fit 
the traditional image of people who make it to the top. Because there is 
a natural tendency to seek out persons who are similar to the individuals 
they are rq>lacing, persons who are dissimilar tend tobe excluded from 
consideration, even though they have the talents and abilities needed for 
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the position. This can be tniet>f wonien, minorities, and even white 
males who do not fit the traditional image of those at the top. 

Mentoring affords you the luxury of searching for talent in all parts 
of the organization and of putting those employees whom you think 
might have special abilities in n variety of situatioos that test toth th^ 
skills and your intuition. ItalsoaUowsyotttomakejudgmentsbaaedon 
performance, witlKNit the pfessuie of making permanent placementt. 

Mentoring enables you 10 expand the pool and test the potential of 
a variety of persons within the organization* without substantially 
altering the existing organizational structure. Having a pool of ready 
taler.t to step in as needed ensures continuity and perpetuation of the 
organization. 

WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU 

As advantageous as mentoring is to the organization, there art just as 
many beneflts for the top-level executive who mentors. Six personal 
benefits are realized by the mentor. 

Benent 1: Mentoring makes you feel good. 

First and foremost, it feels good to help other people realize their 
potential and move into positions that utilize that potential. Ascomy as 
that may sound, in top-level executive positions, personal satisfactions 
are often hard to come by. Helping someone move up can provide you 
with just such satisfaction. 

BtneFit 2: Mentoring makes you look good. 

You look good when you are seen as having the ability to identify, 
encourage, and promote talented individuals. Mentoring makes you 
lock even better when you are able to locate talent in unexpected places 
and people. 

BeneFit 3: Mentoring supports your image as a visionary. 

In mentoring and in encouraging mentoring by othw key executives, 
you add to your image as a visionary — an executive with a definite plan 
for the organization. It says that you are looking toward the future and 
systematically preparing for it. It says you groom successors who can 
ensure continuity of the vision beyond your leadership. 
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BeMfit4: MeitoriigdmoMtratcswlMit jovTalw. 

Mentoring fives you i way to denonstraie, noc nmtly ieU,wliaiyoo 
expect and value. The behavton you nodel becone stMdvda of 
behavior for otben in the orpnixadon. Memorial sisnab ttal yon 
value food quality perftmance, and that such perfbcmance witt be 
recognized and lewaided. 

Benefits: Mentorfaif pays dividends. 

Mentorinf fives you access not only to the cunent connections mi 
networia of your prot^^ but also to those that yourpiot^ win have 
inthefutuie. These extended connections allow you access lo channels 
Ok information and support previoudy dosed lo you. There is fieat 
benefit to you personally in exiendinf your networics. 

Pioi^ feel honored and fraieful for participatinf in the men- 
torinf process with you* This fratitude tianslates into a sense of 
indebtedness that the prottf^feeU is never fiiUyiqiaid. Hieaearethe 
very people lilcely to assume positions like yours, lemcmber you, and 
consider you when advantafeous opportunities come akmf— opportu- 
nities such as appointmenu to corporate boards, consultancies^ and 
nominations for other hifh-level positions. 

Benefit 6; Mentorinf opeiu channeb of communication. 

At your level in the organization, people tend to filter what they say to 
you.andthewaytheysayit Often they teU you only what they feel you 
want to hear. It is not comfortable, not considered safe to tell an 
executive that there are problems and dissatisfactions within the organi- 
zation. 

Because you and your prot^f 6 lilce and trust each other, there is no 
need for such a filterinf system. The prot^d feeb comfortable brinf iof 
problems and issues to your attention. Mentorinf thus fftaMiihfi an 
upwardflowofcommunicationthatmifhtnototherwiseexist Thbline 
of communication is not to be confused with fossip. Radier, it b a 
bf itimate way for you to become aware of what b really foinf on in 
yourorfanization. 

The benefits of mentorinf to you and your orfanization are clear 
andcompelliiif . Thbbnottosuffestthatmentorinf bwithoutitscosu. 
However, the benefits far outweif h diose costs. 

The chapten that follow examine die elements of the mentoriof 
process and how to make it work in your orfanization. 
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selecting the 
prot^;g^: 

Menioring is not a new concept for top-level execotives. Ruber, it it 
something that CEOs have engaged in for a kmg time. Yet the process 
for selecting prot6g<s has tended to be infomal and unstructwed. In 
ordet to maximize the benefits to the organization and to you, it is 
important to consciously deal with the myths, issues, and strategies 
that underlie prot6g6 selection. 

MYTHS 

Basically, there are three myths that surround prot6g£ selection. 

Myth 1: You do'^'t have to look for prottgts. 

There is a prevailing belief that if there is talent in an organization, you 
do not have to go out of your way to find it— it finds you! The myth 
is that talent is easily recognized, like cream rising to the top, and if not 
obvious, it does not exist. If you woric from this assumption, the 
process of selecting prot£g6s requires little conscious effort on your 
part. 

It is true that good people often emerge from this informal, un- 
structured process. However, this process does not ensure that the 
most ttlented people will emerge. If you wait for talent to find you, you 
may miss people who operate in ways that do not draw attention to 
themselves, or who cannot be observed easily because they lie outside 
your immediate circle in the organization. 
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Myth 2: Amy executive caa aad ihoald Beator. 

There is i belief that mentoring crimes natuiaUy lo anyone in an 
executive position, that the individual has the skills necesstfy to 
develop other people. We amy like to think this is the catie: however, 
some executives art uncomfortable with this kind of intimate relation- 
ship or src not taiteresied hi menioring. Furthennofe, while they 
themsdvesmay beexcellent at their job, they are aotadeptatdevelop- 
ingthesUlUofodiers. Despite the importance and value of menioring, 
not everyone can or shou](^do it 

Myth 3: You must select the ^Vifht** person. 

There is a tendency tt> bdievc that one cannot afford tt> make a mistake 
in the selection of a prot6g6, that selecting prot£g6s is the same as 
choosing the rightpersoo for a paiticolar position. Choosing the right 
person is critical in filling a position, and making an unwise choice 
does reflect on your judgment However, picking a proi^ is not 
necessarily rekM to fitting a particular position. Distihguishhig 
between promotion and mentoring affords you the luxury of measiffing 
the skiUs and abilities c/ the prot^ in a variety of situations, and then 
determining where, or if. those skilb and abilities match the needs of 
the organization. 

Implicit in the process of mentoring is the notion that not all 
prot6g6s rjikc it. The process itself is a way to •^ick winners.** 

ISSUES 



Beyond the myths there are some real and important issues related tt> 
the selection process that affect the (Kganization and the mentoring re- 
lationship. If left unrecognized and unaddressed. these issues can 
sabotage the benefits of mentoring. 

Issue 1: There is a tendency for selection to be equated with pro- 
motion. Having beettselected,prot<gteareUkelytoaaticipatc that 
promotion will result Others in Uie organizatioa also bcUeve tiuit 
promotion will naturally follow selection. 

This perception contradicts the central nature of mentoring, which is 
designed to explore Uie potential of an individual wiUiout prior com- 
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miiment. SdecUon and promotion are two different processes. While 
they bear some relationship to one another, confusing them or allow- 
ing them to be confused in the minds of others interferes with the aims 
of each process— testing out in mentoring and choosing the right 
person in promotion. The individual who is mentored may well be 
promotable,whenandif aposition isavailaUe. However, this may not 
necessarily be the case. 

Issue 2: The «oet appropriaU lioie to mentor is \m antkipntkm of 
an open positioa. Thus, mentoring occurs wbea there is a position 
to be filled or tests potf auai in relation to a particular pMition. 

As indicated above, this assumption confuses two different proc- 
esses — mentoring and promotion. Realistically, you can cho(»e to 
''test** the potential of a prottgd when a particular position is imminent. 
This may not, however, be the most efRcient or effective way to 
operate. The pressure of mentoring in order to fill a vacancy malces it 
more likely that choices will be limited, or that you will end up with the 
wrong person or no person at all for the position. 

Furthermore, mentoring only when you have a vacant position 
denies you infonnation about the abilities of your employees and 
where best to use them. Mentoring withouta specific position in mind 
provides you with an effective avenue for obtaining a broader base of 
knowledge about your employees* abilities, thus giving you a ready 
pool of "knowns** from which to choose. 

Issue 3: There is a Undeacy to select prot^s who are easily iden- 
tifiable because they look and act like those who have tradiUonally 
held top poeitions in the organisation. There is a correspoMting 
Undency to overlook the talent and potential that is less obvious. 

In selecting prot6g6s, competence and potential are generally consid- 
ered to be the sole criteria. However, because the choice reflects on the 
mentor*s judgment, other factors influence the selection process. 
Mentors weigh how others in the organization will accept the prot6g£, 
how well the prot6g6 is likely to perform, and how successful the 
prot£g6 may ultimately become. Given the unceruinties of the situ- 
ation and the risk to the mentor, diere is a tendency to choose prot6g6s 
who are perceived u> be accepted and accq>table u> everyone, who are 
like those who reach u>p positions in the organization, and, therefore. 
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who are likely winners. While it may seem reasonable and instinctive 
lodo this, there is a danger to the organization in following thispnctice 
exclusively. In not widening the search to include less traditional 
prot£g6s, you overlook a vital source of talent and potential and limit 
the possibilities for capitalizing on different perspectives, new ideas, 
and even innovative strategies for the organization. 

STRATEGIES 

There are several sure-rire strategies you can use to counteract the 
myths surrounding i^Uge selection and to deal effectively with the 
issues involved. 

Strategy 1: Make it clear that not all executives are expected to 
mentor 

Let people in the organization know that mentoring is important and 
encouraged, but that you recognize not everyone will be comfortable 
with the process. Consequently, those who mentw will be recognized 
and rewarded, but there will be no penalty fof not mentoring. 

Strategy 2: Consciously search for talent throughout the organi- 
zation. 

You wan t the best people you can get working throughout your organi- 
zation. Getting the best means searching widely (or people with talent 
and potential. Few would argue tiiat ulent comes in many forms- 
male, female. Black, white, Hispanic, persons witii disabilities, and so 
on. Aggre^' ^velyidentifyandselectawiderangeofpotentialprottg^s, 
and urge others to do die same. Make it clear that as far as you and tiie 
organization are concerned diere is room for diversity. Furtfiermore, 
search talent out; do not wait for it to approach you. 

Strategy 3: Deal up-front with criteria used in prot^« selection to 
avoid morale problems. 

Share witii everyone in die (vganization how and why a particular 
person was chosen, what commitirenu do and do not exist, and what 
will happen during and after die mentoring situation. L^k of informa- 
tion can lead to misundersundings, charges of favoritism, and feelings 
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of jealousy and inadequacy. Obviously, if enough people in the 
organization are mentoring or being menioredt there will be less need 
for explanation and less room for misunderstanding. 

Strategy 4: Provide ti a-ning oa how lo select prot^^s. 



Teach executives the following: 



• how to Irok widely throughout the organization for talent 

• ^'hat criteria to use in selecting pnH6g6s 

• mentoring and promotion art two separate processes 

• they are not mentoring for specific positions 

• they shouldexpect a certain numberof **failures** (prot6g6s who 
turn out not to have the talents required) , and that this is evidence 
that the process is working 



Chapter 3 



BEGINNING AND 
ENDING THE 
MENTORING 
RELATIONSHIP 

In relationships, beginnings and endings are often the most difTicuU to 
deal wiih. Once the relationships are esublished, however, they 
become comforuble, easy, and enjoyable. The benefits are clear to 
both parties. The roles and expectations are defined and a sense of 
purposefulness sustains the afTiliation. 

At first, associations tend to be awkward and uncertain. All the 
tilings to be decided lie ahead. How they will w(Kk out is unclear. 
Knowing whether you are making a mistake in undertaking them is yet 
to be determined. As a result, Uie possibilities for misunderstanding 
between mentor and prot6g6 are great 

Mentoring rdationships must end at some point. The ending of a 
relationship can be unpleasant Ofien, we just do not think about the 
relationship ever ending; therefore, we fail to plan for its end. A 
relationshipmay die aslow, lingering death or it may be killed abruptiy 
tiirough disagreement or an act of betrayal. And, while you have ac- 
complished the goals that initially brought you tagedier, the history 
and personal attachment may interfere with both you and die protigd 
letting go. These possibilities make ending the relationship potentially 
awkward, uncomfortable, and extremely difficult. Therefore, in any 
mentoring relationship, you should recognize tiie potential difficulties 
of these two points in tiie relationship. Becoming aware of tiie myths 
and issues and devekying strategies for dealing with them will proba- 
bly reduce the awkwardness and allow you to manage the beginning 
and ending of the relationship more effectively. 
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MYTHS 

There aie essentially two myths surrounding the beginning and ending 
of a mentoring relationship. 

Myth 1: There to oae correct way to initiate the Meatortaii re la- 
tioBship. 

There are conflicting beliefs about the etiquette of approach, and the 
conflict makes the notion of a '^ght'* way an operational nightmare. 
Some believe the piot6g6 should anmach the mentor and express a 
desire to be mentored— that this shows the initiative of a **comer.** 
Others think that this shows the prot^6 to be overeager and aggressive V 
and that the prot6g6 should wait for her or his talents to be recognized 
by the mentor. 

If the prot£g6 and mentor operate from the same beliefs, there is 
every likelihoodthattherelationshipwiUbeesublished. Ontheotber 
hand, if they openoe from different beliefs, there is little likelihood that 
the relationship will ever be esttblished. In the latter case, the chance 
to begin a mentoring relationship beneficial to both parties and the 
organization may be lost over a relatively insignificant matter. 

Myth 2: Fveryone understands the roles, expectations, and out- 
comes of the mentoring relationship. 

There is an implicit assumption that the roles, expectations, and 
outcomes of a mentoring relationship are known and understood. 
Therefore, there is no need to discuss them. A related, unexamined 
assumption is that the same roles, expectations, and outcomes are 
common to all mentoring relationships. Both assumptions are un- 
founded. 

You cannot assume that everyone has the same understanding of 
mentoring roles, expectations, and outcomes. Indeed, it is far more 
reasonable to assume that each participant has different understand- 
ings and that these different understandings will lead to misunder- 
standings. Further, you cannot assume that there is a common set of 
roles, expectttions, and outcomes for all mentoring relationships. 
Rather, they are specific to each mentt^g relationship. 

ISSUES 

There are three issues that initially influence the mentoring relation- 
ship. 
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Issue 1: Decide whether oriot to Mentor. 

Even though you miy be committsd to the idea of mentoring, you must 
decide if this is the right time for you to do it The timing, situatioa, 
or even the person may not be right Moving into i relationship that 
you have not fuUy thought through or found to be acceptable is Ikktly 
to create difficulties both for you and the prot6g6. Deciding whether 
or not to mentor is a decision to be made, not a foregone conclusion. 

Issue 2: To increase the likelihood of a successful relationskip, 
both the mentor and prottgt should benefit ftrooi the relationship. 

In mentoring, the benefits to the prottg€ are widely understood and 
obvious. That the -nentor should gain as well is a less widely under- 
stood notion. 

Obviously, a mentor does gain personal satisfaction from helping 
someone else. However, when there is something else that the mentor 
wants or can gain, the mentoring relationship is enhanced. The '"some- 
thing else** may be as simple as information or access to the prot<g6*s 
netwoiks. 

Issue 3: Ending the mentoring relationship can be very difficult 

Mentoring involves an intimate relationship built up over time and 
experiences. It has no q)ecific or natural ending, and it may continue 
indefinitely, if both parties desire it. However, it is just as likely that 
the pkOt6g€ or mentor will want, perhaps need, to end the mentor- 
proti6ge relationship. The relationship may end more comfortably if 
tliere is a physical separation, e.g., one of you goes to a different 
(X'ganization. However, this is not always an option. Often the mentor 
and prxr/g£ must either plan an ending or invent one out of need. Either 
way, such endings may not be easy or comfortable. 

STRATEGIES 

There are a number of strategies to assist you in anticipating and over- 
coming the diniculties of beginning a mentoring relationship. 

Strategy 1: Think carefully about whether or not you should get 
involved in a mentoring relationship. 

Consider what will be required of you in terms of time, effort, and 
openness. Consider what you have to gain from the relationship. 
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Consider whom you will be menuHing and how you feel about that 
person. Weigh the costs and benefits before committing yourself, and 
be prepared to say "no" if the situation warrants it 

Strategy 2: Be open about who approaches whom. 

Be willing to consider a relationship with someone who approaches 
youwiththewishtobementored. At the same time, take the potiiion 
that you will actively look for visible and hidden talent. Either way yoo 
have a greater chance of finding the talent that is there. 

Strategy 3: Before beginning the relationship, clearly define the 
roles, expectations, and outcomes for each of you. 

Spelling out the roles, expectations, and outcomes helps you structure 
a framework within which the relationship can function successfully 
and openly. 

Strategy 4: Plan for the end of the relationship. 

Undei^iand that the relationship will end at some point in the future. 
Build in check points for determining whether to end the relationship 
or renew it. 

Strategy 5: Prepare for a change in roles. 

Look for the point at which the protdg^ is moving from a role as a 
subordinate to a role as a colleague. At that point, you must decide 
whether to change your role from superior to colleague or to end the 
relationship. 

Strategy 6: Expect your protigt to move on to ''bigger and better 
things." 

The ultimate goal of mentoring is successful career advancement. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to expect your pn>t6g6 to move on to bigger 
and better things. It proves you have done a good job~one of which 
you can be justifiably proud. 
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STRUCTURING 
TI'E MENTORING 
RELATIONSHIP 

Mentoring has a greater likdiiHMd of becoming comfoittble.«asy. and 
enjoyabte onw the myths and iasuet of beginning and ending the rela- 
tionship have been woiked through. However, even a thoughtful 
beginning does not guarantee that the relationship wUl automatically 
become comfortable. The strategies that follow allow you to structure 
a comfortable, effective relationship. 

STRATEGIES 

Strategy 1: Identify and plan spcdHc experiences for the protfgl. 

While following you around may well provide interesting information 
and insights, it does not guarantee that the prot£g< will lean what 
needs to be learned, or that you will learn what you need to know about 
theprot^. Thus.carefiillyplannedexperiencesandacavitiesmustbe 
identified. Both yea and the piot^ need to be active partkipanu in 
determining these experiences and activities. It is not necessary, or 
even desirable, to design the experiences and activities for the total 
duration of the relationship. Rather, they should be planned in 
aegmentt that alk>w for their systematic evaluation and replanning 
over the course of the relationsh^. 

These experiences and activities should have clearly defined 
purposes and tasks that alk>w the prot<g6 to have real responsibU;^ 
and play a valid role. Fbr the protege, nothing can undermine the 
relationship more quickly than an ambiguous role and trivial reqwn- 
sibilities. 
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Strategy 2: ChalleHe the protf gl 

Provide challenges and tests that stretch prot6g6s ao that you cm 
evaluate their potential. Stretching prot^gds means placing them in 
situations that require them to demonstrate sldlls that are requisite for 
higher-level positions. It also ensures that by the end of the relatioQ- 
ship, or even before, you will have thoroughly tested thepnMtgis and 
can speak confidently about their skilb, abilities, and potential. 

Strategy 3: Legitimate the prot<g<. 

The prot6g6 must have a legitimate role and status if the goals of 
mentoring are to be realized. This signals to others in the organization 
that the pn>t6g6 has a place— a rightful place-^ brings your en- 
dorsement to this new role. This action also signals that mentoring 
itself is important, that you value the person and the process. 

You legitimate the prot6g< by announcing openly and up front that 
a mentoring relationship is being established, who the protege is. why 
she or he was selected, what will and will not happen as a result of die 
mentoring, and how you expect this person to be treated. A single 
announcement is insufficient to provide legitimization. It is only the 
first step. Each time you include prot^is in a new (Kganizational 
context, you must reidentify who they are and why diey are there, 
signaling the importance you ascribe to mentoring. 

Above all. reject any attempts to undermine the piot6g6*s position. 

The prot6g< should not be asked to actas^'gofer** or to do thinp others 
in the situation would noi be asked to do. 

At first glance, the issue of the prot<g6*s status may appear to be 
a relatively small matter. After all. prot£g6s must do their share of 
unattractive and menial tasks. Granted prot6g«s will do their fair share 
of these; however, these tasks should not be played out in die public 
arena where the proteg6*s status will be compromised. Publicly at 
least. prot<g6s need to experience what it is like to be legitimate, albeit 
junior, members of the groups for which they are in training. 

Failuie to legitimate die pfot<g6 in the organization or to ensure a 
viable sutus undeimines the entire mentoring process, leads to misun- 
derstanding by odiers. and lessens die likelihood duit the goals of the 
relationship will be achieved. 

Strategy 4: Provide open, honest feedback to the prot<g<. 

The essence of mentoring is die realization of potential. This requires 
frank, specific information about performance, manner, and a whole 
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host of relaied factors. Mentors have to be ready to provide critical 
feedback about proi6g6s* behavior, work perfomance, dress, manner, 
handlmg of situations, and the way in which they ar^ perceived by 
others. This critical feedback must be specific and honest and should 
deal as much with strengths and positive attributes, if possible, as it 
does with weaknesses and areas in need of improvement 

S ince the feedback is d^ngned 10 help the prot^ reoogniie skills 
and talents and improve them, it should involve not only the identifi- 
cation of the apprtqiriate and inqipropriate, but also information on 
how to alter inappropriate behavior. Open, honest feedback on a 
regular basis gives prot6g6s the information they /leed about them- 
selves in the organization. 

Strategy 5: Tell prottgte where they stand. 

One dimension of feedback that is often neglected involves telling 
prot6g6s where they stand— Jiow they are doing, whether they are 
meeting your expectations, and if they are showing what it takes to 
move up. 

It is all too easy to assume that the proi6g< will know what you 
think without your saying anything. This assumption can seriously 
damage the mentoring process. Prot£g^ do better when they have no 
doubts about where they stand and how you perceive them. 

Strategy 6: Work toward a relationship in which the prot^t will 
feel free to ask questions and give you information. 

It goes without saying that proi6gis will benefit in proportion to their 
comfort in asking questions of the mentor. In this way, they learn 
things they may need to learn at a time when they have demonstrated 
a readiness to learn them. 

Italso gives the mentors information about where proi6gis are in 
their thinking and lemming. Further, if protigis feel comfortable 
sharing information, the mentor has a line of communication to other 
levels in the organization. This is not to suggest that prot6g£s should 
become informants, nor is it an invitation to gossip. Rather, the 
communication between mentor and prot6g< becomes a vehicle for 
sharing ueeded information. 

Strategy?: Debrief the prot^t. 

There is a good deal more happening in a particular situation than 
appears on the surface, and organizations are more than the sum of 
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these siiiuuions. Each (vganization has its own culture with elaborate, 
unwritten rules that govern how things get done and what is valued. 
Furthermore, individuals bring to the organization their own values, 
codes ofconduct, and agendas. A clear understanding of these factors 
and the part they play in particular situations can only occur if y^u 
translate them for the pMAgt 

Therefore, following each miyor meeting or situation, debrief the 
pn>t£g6 — interpreting why you did what you did; your analysis of the 
players and their stake in the game; what the hidden ageiidas were, 
yours as well as others; and how successful you thought you and the 
other players were in the situation. 

While it may not be easy or comfortable to do this, because it asks 
you to be not only open but also revealing, it is vitally necessary for 
your protfgd. Without this, the prot^6 will never fully understand 
what is going on in ways that can translate into future action. 

Strategy 8: Act as a career counselor. 

In mentoring, there is a fine line between serving the needs of the 
organization and serving the needs of the prot<g6. Sometimes what is 
good f(x one is good for the other, but not always. 

As a mentor you need to consider what is b^**' for the prot6g6, not 
only the organization. It may be that you even go so far as to advise the 
pn>t£g6 to accept a position outside the organization because it really 
does fit better with a sound, k>ng-range plan or because the proi6g6's 
future is limited in the organization. Conversely, you might advise the 
prot6g6 to stay with the organization because it best fits the prot6g6's 
long-range career plan and/or because of your understanding of the 
organization's future direction. 

You might find it hard to decide what course of action is best for 
the organization and the protfgi, and there are no hard and fast rules 
to guide you. However, you owe it to the prot^gd to make it clear how 
you see the options, so that the prot6g6 can make a wiser decision. 

Strategy 9: Include the prot<g« in the ''business" of socializing. 

Socializing plays a critical role in the business of every organization. 
It is a way for associates who work with one another in the formal 
structure to get to know one another informally. Through socializing, 
associates build bonds of understanding, develq) the shorthand lan- 
guage that makes communication easy, and develcq) vehicles for 
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debrieTinf foimal siUiatkNit. Furthermofe, lafonMd •oci4diziii^ 
vides ihe means for makiiii coniacii aad exteoding oiie*s neiworks. 
Obvk>iis:y then, involviai the |voi^ in the 
isvittllotkencatoriQf piocett. Tluiitwhmiheimlt|6ia|oiies 
intightt, devdopi a aeate of whii il b 10 beloiif , and fito 
entry into valuable netwofkt. 

Soctalixbig in the nentor-piol6t6 reladonthip is a delicnte issue. 
Dedtions niasi be HMde oonoerning whedw 0^ noi 10 sodal^ 
so,howmndiandinwliatooniext Overstmpiifyim Ihe itme. thcfcart 
three types of socializinf: business-rekted, nonbusiness^laied, and 
that which is a little of both. 

Obviously, the more opportunities you have to get to know one 
another, the more the mentorinf relationship is enhanced. Theimpor- 
tance of busin.^-relaied socializing makes it necessary to inchide the 
proi£g6 as much as you can comfortably mani^. However, it is not 
necessary to involve the prot^i in what is clearly nonbusiness social- 
izing. This kind of socializing is optional. 

When it comes to socializing that fits into neither category, you 
will have to use your own judgment to decide whether or not you want 
to include the ptottgd, keeping in mind your need for comfort and the 
proi6g6*s need to learn. 

Regardless of which decisions you make about socializing, it is 
impoftant for the mentor and prc^gd to have regular, naturally occur- 
ring, unstructured time togetto^— time when there is no agenda and in 
which both can communicate in a casual way. 

Strategy 10: Don't get ""involved" with the prot4g«. 

Emotional entanglement is oneof the most difficult and delicate issues 
in mentor-prot6g6 relationships. When mentoring works, it is an 
intimate reUtionship and it is potentially easy to have it go beyond 
purely professional borden. One of the rules you learned on the way 
up will serve you in good stead: don't become sexually involved with 
anyone you woric with and don't let anyone gel involved with you. 
Emotio J entanglement is professionally disastrous to both parties. In 
cross-gender relationships, you will have enough to do silencing the 
rumors about you and the proi£g6 without adding fuel to the fire. 

Strategy 11: Help the protlgt become a colleague* 

TheinentoringreUtionshipisessentiallypaternalistic in nature. Piot6gds 
lend to see themselves as learners and mentors as teachera. and both 
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lend to act accordingly. This division of ides is especially tnie in Ibe 
early stagesoftherelaiioaship. Asaresidt,inenionaiidpiotfg6s»ay 
never be able to see themselves as coUeagnes or eqnala* Yet.develQp- 
ingcolle«giiesistheiiltimategoalofnieniorBif. This nuiy not hsppei 
unless you teach and encounge the proi6t6 to beooose a colkigae. 
Youmusibeawareofproc^* reluctance lo presnae they an col* 
leagues and your own possible reluctance lo accept them as such. 
Encourage their development as colleagues while concentrating on 
your own ability to let go of the old role and move into a new one. 

Strategy 12: Give it up. if it doesn't work* 

For whatever reason, the mentoring relationship sometimes just does 
not work out. If you have given it your best shot, made an honest effort 
to make it work, and it still does not, you have to be willing to *1ciss it 
ott:' Deal openly and honestly with the pfOUtgt, explaining why you 
are ending the relationship, and then put it aside. 

If a mentoring relationship happens not to work, be willing to try 
again, remembering that mentoring, when it works, is extremely 
beneficial to you, the organization, and the prot£g£. 
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MENTORING WOMEN 
AND MINORITIES 

In the ptstt women and minoritiei have tended to 
in higher levels of organiiationt and overlooked when K en lMyh n 
thoee with competence and potential to advance. Widi incw ii hi g 
numbers of women and minorities moving inio managerial poakions 
and the corresponding fecognition diat they possess the ability to 
advance to the highest leveb of organizationst it is clear thai they 
constitute a relatively underutilized source of talent and potential. 

While there are problems and issues to be dealt with in any 
mentoring relationship, when women and minorities are considered for 
mentoring, distinct questions and concerns are raised. Many of these 
come from uncertainties about whether the mentoring process is or 
should be the same as or different than that for others being groomed 
for advancement. Conscious and unconscious stereotypes and biases 
can add to the uncertainties. As a top-level administrator, you may not 
have these uncertainties and questions, but you need to realize that 
there are others in the organization who will. To fiilly and most 
effectively utilize the talent and potential of women and minorities, it 
is vital for you to ensure that the organization actively confronts and 
resolves such questions and uncertainties. 

ISSUES 

Some of the issues to be confronted and resolved follow. 

Issue 1: It is difficult for some people to accept a cross-race or 
cross-gender mentoring relationship. The motives of the mentor 
and prot4<aresnspect,and thereforct the relatioBshir is perceived 
to be other than professional fai nature. 
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Difficulties in cross-race or cress-gender mentoring reltttonships 
cenier in two areas. In crou-gender mentoring, tte lelaiioiisUp is 
often seen assexualandsocial in native. A female prot^ may be seen 
as using her physkal attributes to get ahead and the mak 
succumbing to them. Incross-iacementc Ing.therelatioiishipmaybe 
peitdved as a gesture or a miction to pressure for affirnsative actk^ 
The ease widi which inappropriate motives are ascribed to either 
cross-race or cross-gender relationshqM hurts the mentor, die piot^, 
anddieorgantzation. Stereotypes,gossip,andhalf-trudiswQfklodeny 
the competence of die prot^gd and impugn die motives of die mentor. 
The implication is diat tiie protdgd would never have been selected on 
her or his own merit 

Issue 2: It is considered riskier to mentor a wonum or a minority. 
Your judgment is always «Hm the line" when yo« mentor anyone. 
When you select a nontraditional prot<g<, your judgnent b sub* 
jected to even greater scrutiny. 

Women and minorities are less likely to be accepted by others in Uie 
organization tium are traditional prot«g6s. Until there are significant 
numbers of women and minorities in top-level positions, the tendency 
to believe tiiat Uiey cannot or will not make it to die top may influence 
how otiiers see a relationship widi diem. 

Issue 3: Giving critical feedback is often an uncomfortable situ- 
ation. Giving such feedback to women and minorities may bring 
added discomfort 

There is a tendency to tiiink that women and minorities are unduly 
sensitive about feedback. In die face of uncertainty about how tiiey 
will accept such feedback, mentors tend to filter what diey say and how 
Uiey say it. While diis may seem like a kind diing to do, it denies 
prot6g£s information they need to grow and develop. 

Issue 4: Women and minorities tend to be dealt with as represent 
tatives of their race or gender rather than as individuals. 

Because diere are so few women and minorities at die highest level; of 
organizations, die few who are tiiere stand out physically. As a result, 
tiieirperformanceandbehaviorreceiveextrsattention. Theyarecrften 
held to a higher standard of performance. If dieir performance or 
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behavior fails to measure up in some way, it is taken as a sign not only 
that the individual does not measure up. but that the group the individ- 
ual represents will perform in similar ways. 

STRATEGIES 

In mentoring a woman and/or a minority, you follow the same piaclices 
you would with any prot£g6. There are, however, some additioaal 
strategies you should use to address the issues related to mentoring 
nontradttional prot£g6s. 

Strategy 1: Develop an organiiational attitude that all people need 
to be considered. 

Work at identifying all of the people with talent in your organizatK^. 
Pay particular attention to women and minorities as potential pf0t6g6s. 
Otherwise, the tendency for them to be overlooked will continue. 

Strategy 2: Use the same criteria for judging the talents of women 
and minorities as you would any other prot<g<« 

Do not expect more of women and minorities or less from them, and do 
not let othen get away with using different standards of evaluation. 
Judge each prot£g6 as an individual, not as a represenutive of any 
group. 

Strategy 3: Develop clear parameters for the relationship. 

From the beginning, openly discuss and decide jointly how you will 
handle the spocM problems that arise in mentoring relationships with 
women or minorities. Do not shy away from the potentially awkward, 
uncomfortable issues, even though you may believe it inconceivable 
that you will have a problem about them later. The unresolved issues 
are the ones most likely to come back to haunt you. 

Strategy 4: Establish a definite plan for legitimiiing your prot^t. 

Understand that it requires special effortt to legitimate your female or 
minorityprotigd. Andyouaretheonlyonewhocandoit If thementur 
openly communicates the prot£g6's worth and potential— her or his 
loie as well as the nature and purpose of the irelationship— it sets the 
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Stage for how the proi6g6 will be tretied by Others. If the mentor does 
not, it diminishes the effects of anything the pioi^ge might do Md 
denies both the mentor and the prot6g6 the opportunity to benefit from 
t'le relationshq). 

Strategy 5: Don't assume women aad minorities know the rales as 
yon know them. 

Playing by the **rules of the game** dqiends on understa^idiag. not just 
knowing, what those rules are. There are diffeitnt rulzx opeiatiag at 
the highest levds of organizations. Do not assume that aiiy pfot6g^ 
knows these rules. This is especially true for women and minorities 
who have traditfonally not beM top positions and therefore may not 
have had the same opportunities to learn and use these rules. Makeit 
a practice to identify and explain the **rules of the game** to prot^. 

Strategy 6: Provide critical feedback about the protlgt's perform- 
ance nnd behnvmr. 

Overcome any reluctance you, and others, may feel about giving 
specific, open, honest feedback to women and minorities about dieir 
performance and behavior. They, as other prot<g6s, need to know 
where they stand and how they measure up. It is misplaced sensitivity 
to deprive them of the information they need to continue to grow. 

Strategy 7: Include women and minorities in the ^^busincss** of 
socialiiing. 

Include your female w minority prot«g« in the full range of profes- 
sional activities and networks, including social ones. Social interac- 
tion is not required, but should not be avoided if, in a similar situation, 
you would socialize with ptot€g€s of the same race or gender. 

Strategy 8: Be sensitive to and deal firmly with slurs, offensive 
comments, and jokes made at the expense of women and minori* 
ties. 

In the face of these kinds of behaviors, your first thought may be to 
ignore what is quite obviously inappropriate. However, it is important 
to make it clear that you disapprove of such behavior. By setting the 
standard, you clarify your position and expectations. 
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Strategy 9: Do Mt allow others to "^xceptioMliic** yovr rcnak/ 
ntaority protigl. 

All too often, wheo a woman or minority does wdl, in an att^ 
complimeniary, her or his performance is categoriied as exceptional. 
That is 10 say, it is cai^orized as cUfTerent from the way 
or his race or gender would perform. If you allow the proc^ to be 
exceptionalized, i t th waru your attempu to develop an organizational 
auitude that talent coines in many padcages and that the organizatta 
is devoted to identifying and developing it wherever it is found. 

Thegoalofmentoringistheidentiricationoftalent. Enlargingthe 
search to include women and minorities can only enhance the mentor 
and the organization . 
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ESTABLISHING 

AN ORGANIZATIONAL 

MENTORING PROGRAM 

bi the preceding chapters, we have explored the myths, issues, and 
strategies related to '^idiosyncratic** mentoring— occasional or even 
frequent single mentor*proc£gd relationships. It is clear thai these re- 
lationships are important and beneficial tc the mentor, the proi£g6, and 
theoiganization. And, by following the strategies outlined in previous 
chapters, many benefits will be realized. However, when all is said and 
done, the sum of these individual efforts is not as great as what can be 
realized from establishing an organizationwide mentoring program. 

An organizational mentoring program removes chance as a mi^or 
facu»- in the twin processes of systematically identifying talent and 
providing a ready pool of tested talent available to move into positions. 
Idiosyncratic mentoring relationships may or may not occur, may or 
may not identify and prepare the talent that is there — an organizational 
program does. 

In leaving the mentoring to chance, the mentor and protig^ may 
well benefit, but the (vganization is less likely to satisfy its continuing 
need to maintain a pool of people ready to step in where needed. 

Beyond these considmtions, organizational programs address 
two issues that continually arise. Top*level executives often say they 
do not mentor because they do not quite know bow to do it An 
organizational program provides a way for all potential mentors in the 
organization to develop the knowledge and skills needed to mentor. 
This still does not m^n that they will or even shouM mentor. But, it 
eliminates not knowing how as a leasoo for not doing. 

An organizational program iMsens the aura of favoritism that sur- 
rounds idiosyncratic mentoring relationsh^. When many are in- 
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volved in lelaikmships and when the orpniiidon it focused on 
promoting talent wherever it ii« favoritism is basically no lonier an 
issue. 

Tlie aun of secittiveness that surrounds isolated nrntoriii^^ 
ielationihl|MiaalM>riimiiiaiftdwhMhU^iwy^ 

Kfentonandprotfftehaveabim-in support netwofk,a^ 
ship enjoys ireaier acceptability, 

Or g s niis r to nala ii e nirt a gp w y aH wa ls a fl imi naii t corf 
thefoalsof asentoring. They squarely identify the lem wUh the 
promotion oftaknt and not odierpoptttarttsesandmisttsesor the tem. 
Further, by maUng it an established pan of die orgaiUaition* Ihm 
systematic«sanctionedreGOgnitiontetfteprocessanddwpafticipMt^ 

In short, orgsniaattoowide mentoring prognans graady increase 
benefits to aU. For potential prot^, it means moce win have an 
opportunity to have tteir i<ients assessed and dieir iMlities 1^- 
mated* For mentors, iimcans ti.<?irefforts lomentorarerecogniied and 
tangibly rewarded. But for the organiiadon, die rewards 9^, even 
grester and more long-lasting because of die identificadon of a potd of 
talent ready to be utilized. Therefore, everyone, even diose not directly 
involved, benefits. 

Looking at organizationwide mentoring programs that currently 
exist helps identify some of the myths that need to be dealt with in 
establishing your own program. 

MYTHS 

Myth 1: Aitrubm alone will make your mentoring program work, 
incentives are not needed. 

We would like to believe that because mentoring is so important and 
beneficial to the entire organization, everyone will see the benefits and 
want to mentor, and that die good feelings most people get from 
helping odim will be su^icient reward. However, it is just not true that 
everyone feels rewarded by helping odiers. Even diose who get 
satisfaction from mentoring cannot be counted on indefinitely to gain 
their reward from satisfaction alone. There needs to be a system for 
reward ing those who choose to mentor odiers, a system diat recognizes 
the activity, demonstrates its imporunce, and provides tangible re- 
wards. 
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Mytkl: McBtoriBg|Hro|nnsM^twaytoflxpiiibfen»--|»^^ 
aidriMiiit alllrMtivt actiM fiM 

It is not moommoQ lo oonsider iisiiig fonnal nenioriiig pfogfint lo 
addftttavtfietyofoffiiiuiaik^ Ceitalaly.iQcliimfiiiiit 
can often prove rffective vMl visibly demoait^ 
with the issues. Do use them. However, do not call then Mentoring. 
Reserve this lerm for profmms lewardinf talents rather than fixing 
perceived inadequacies. Using the term mentoring for both kinds of 
programs causes confusion of intent and results. 

Myth 3: Mentors and protlgte can be assigned lo one another. 

Mentoring pairs are often assigned to one another on the basis of a 
peiveption of presumed flt, because the mentor holds a position for 
which the pn>t6g6 may prove suittble* because they are presumed lo 
have a similar manner and personality* or because the organization 
would like them to work together. Thus, mentor-prot^gd pairs are 
forced or assigned by a person who is not and will not be involved in 
the relationship. This pairing is usuall y done w ith the best of intentions 
and in the mistaken belief that a third party can determine a match or 
that anyone can mentor and be mentored by anyone else. Everyone 
cannot mentor, and only the people involved can decide if it stands a 
chance of working. 

Myth 4: Tight organiiational control is required for successful 
mentoring programs. 

Often organizations feel a need to establish specific requirements and 
activities governing all mentoring relationships. Usually standardized 
operating procedures are necessary in organizations to ensure that 
standards are maintained. However, in mentoring relationships, the 
needs of the relationship are unique to the people involved and the 
specific requirements and scheduling must be unique to the relation- 
ship. Dictating rules, schedules, or activities on an organizationwide 
basis is inappropriate. Guidelines can be helpful, and training can 
provide the framework of criteria and possibilities within which the 
mentoring relationship operates, but the specifics must be left to the 
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parties involved. This does not mean, however, thai you canot or 
should noc require a sysiem for reporting the schedule and activities 

woited out in each rebtionship, 

ISSUE 

There is one issue of overriding importance in stnicturing a amiori^g 
program: you camu>iassum thai peopUkmm htm ^mMor. Good 
intentions, and even high levels of competence, do not necessmily 
producegoodmeniors. Mentoring isahighlycompiexactivity^volv. 
ing a multitude of dimensions, both overt and hidden. A potential 
mentor must be sensitive to these dimensions and prepared to handle 
them. 

Mentoring has to be learned, and it is necessvy for the organiza- 
tion to provide the framework within which that leaming will hqipen. 
A good training im>gram that incorporates follow-up is die moat effec- 
tive way to accomplish this. 

STRATEGIES 

Once you have decided to esublish a formal mentoring program in 
your organization, consider the following strategies: 

Strategy 1: Take the time to make everyone aware that the 
program is being csUblishett 

Explain that it is a system for recognizing their talents and potential and 
describe how they and the wganization will benefit Be up front about 
the possible problemsand pitfalls, but make itclear that you believe the 
benefits far outweigh the limitations. 

Strategy 2: State your expectations about participation. 

Make it clear that you do not expect everyone to participate, but that 
you do expect everyone to be articulate about the program and to 
support it. 

Strategy 3: Set up training programs for mentors and proMgti. 

Mentors need to learn how tomentor, including how to select a prot6g6, 
establish and mainUin the relationship, plan appropriate experiences. 
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and provide eflccttve feedback. PnMgH need to learn bow to be 
meniored, inc l ndint their roles and respontibiliiicii and the relattOQ- 
ship between their expectations and the organisation's. 

While it is teaapdng to ask someone within the offanizatioo to 
provide tndnini, ii my be better to seek trainiQf outskle the organiza- 
tion fron experienced professionals. 

Strategy 4: Be a role aiodel yonrseir. 

Be an exemplar for the organization. Show the way by promoting the 
**do as I do** attitude. Your contagious enthusiasm will spiead. 

Strategy S: Provide a reward system for mentoring. 

Each organization has its own structure of rewarding opportunities. 
Some possibilities for rewarding mentors include special awards, 
bonuses, merit pay , promotions, and a time allotment for working with 
prot6g6s. Identify the rewards you intend to use and announce them to 
the organization. 

Strategy 6: Inclade mentoring as a part of the organization's per- 
formance appraisal system. 

Criteria related to mentoring should be incorporated into the perform- 
ance appraisal system. Managers who mentor should be recognized, 
but there should be no penalty for nonparticipation. 

Strategy 7: Establish an expectation that people at the highest 
levels are responsible for hooking for and making recommenda- 
tions about their eventual replacements. 

This process shows that the organization values their judgment and is 
encouraging them to look for potential in others. 

Strategy 8: Build the philosophy underlying mentoring into the 
hiring process. 

Choose people with an eje toward their potential, not just their 
technical competence. Every person you interview shouM be consid- 
eredintermsofherorhispotentialtomoveupintheorganization. This 
does not mean that you are only looking for potential managers or that 
you assume everyone hired will become a manager. Rather, the idea 
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S2 E m mbMMitmOr gm it m i o imtM«Moni^Pntnm 

is Uiat you look at eKdi new employee Idred in lonBS of poieMW 

In imtitetini fonwJ ■emoring prognwi, atwmiwkm rcnliic 
muchnMcednnibeideniificaikMoradeat. Meniwhn baUdt w- 
ptoyeeoMfale.ensumapoolortakM'VeiidyioaiepiniopQriiioM^M i 
needed,establisliesacult«BofaiiocenMdpndMiiviiy.ntellM J 
offanizatkMaoractiveatapoieatialeaployer.MdfniMMtOiB^ 

izatioaalnoewal. InibQft.it eBlHuiceseA)raiodevdapavital.viiAte 
o(|aoixatioa. 

The atnuegies identified in this chapter provide gniddines fcr 
stnicturing a mentoring program for yoor organiiaiion. Wh« they do 
notdoistellyouhow.Thecomplexitiesofplanningandimplemtntuig 
an organizational mentoring program donot lend themaelvestosiniide 

itemization. This is. in itself, another book. 
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p,oc««7 WNch atimKl«« and ^j,^ book .xposet th« mym« that create 

,»comm«nd»»»ra1»gi«»lP' cKg has provided mento- 

s^rxrrr:rr::.r.L,..c. 

torlnga1th«Ur>lv'«ltYO.T«nn««-. hasspentrr^ar^vYoa'^ 

was afraid to try. The c>^°P\7 °" ^ , , recommend H to 
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